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CARLYLE'S CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 

IT has become usual to say that Carlyle was less an historian 
than a prophet or a poet. The justice of this criticism is 
perhaps most apparent to that large circle who know him 
by his French Revolution, and least apparent to the very much 
smaller number who know him equally by his Frederick. But 
apart from either of these works we may find scattered through 
different papers a great deal of important thinking upon what 
history means, and upon the difficulties which impede its com- 
position. It will be the object of this essay to bring such pas- 
sages together, and to show how the very remarkable achieve- 
ments of Carlyle in imaginative reconstruction of the past stand 
related to the theories about the writing of history which he 
had deliberately embraced. 

I 

No one has set forth with greater clearness than Carlyle how 
the higher historical workmanship differs from the lower. The 
record of every age is, he tells us, a sort of letter of instruction 
to the age that comes next, blotted perhaps and torn, but still 
decipherable and important.' There lies the chance for one 
generation to learn from the mistakes of another, to begin 
where the other left off. Hence the experience which is best 
worth recording is that which concerns not the accidental and 
transient features of a nation's life, but those features that are 
essential and lasting. The antiquary may interest himself in 
elements of the past that can never be paralleled ; the historian 
must concentrate on the things which change their form but 
not their nature, upon the human problems which each age 
must solve anew, and will solve better by knowing the solutions 
that have previously failed. 

With this principle in mind Carlyle had many a sharp criti- 
cism for history as it had been commonly written. Why, for 

1 "On History Again," Misc. iii, 167. 
570 
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example, did it lay such exclusive emphasis on political change, 
not one of the most important but rather one of the least im- 
portant sides of social action ? Why did one hear so much of 
dynastic ups and downs, of princely misfortunes, of court in- 
trigue and faction fights and pitched battles ? r However spec- 
tacular these may have seemed at the time, especially to the 
men who were engaged in them, the great mass of the public 
was little affected. Such things were mere bubbles upon the 
surface of a great river. Our author cites the history of Scot- 
land as written by Robertson and by Sir Walter Scott. Turn- 
ing to the former he would seek to know how Scotland came by 
her industrial and social and religious development. 2 Whence 
her arts and manufactures, her temples and institutions, in a 
word her racial character? But Robertson answered no such 
inquiry. There one was told with infinite detail how Scottish 
kings had managed to keep themselves alive, how they re- 
strained butcher-barons and ravenous henchmen from utterly 
extirpating one another, " so that killing went on in some sort 
of moderation." Coming to that tremendous upheaval, the 
birth in Scotland of the reformed faith, the thing that Carlyle 
would know was how this spiritual change diffused itself over 
the great area of the common people, through what stages it 
passed, how it came to color the life of herdsman and trader 
and artisan. Robertson offered instead a mere scandalous 
chronicle about two persons, " Mary Stuart, a Beauty, but over 
light-headed, and Henry Darnley, a Booby who had fine legs." 
The problem of problems, upon which a load of books had 
been composed, was whether after the ups and downs of a 
very commonplace courtship it was really true, as alleged, that 
the beauty blew up the booby with gunpowder, or whether the 
booby was blown up with gunpowder by someone else. 3 In 
Carlyle's Journal Sir Walter Scott's account of the same mo- 
mentous time fares no better. " No more a history of Scot- 
land," he exclaims, " than I am Pope of Rome. ... A series of 

1 " On History," Misc. ii, 91. 

2 " Boswell's Life of Johnson," Misc. iii, 82. 

*IHd., p. 83. 
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palace intrigues and butcheries and battles, all the while that 
Scotland, quite unnoticed, is holding on her course in industry, 
in arts, in culture . . . Good heaven ! let them fondle, and pout, 
and bicker ad libitum ; what has God's fair creation and man's 
immortal destiny to do with them and their trade? " * 

From the same point of view Carlyle finds that Scott was 
writing genuine history, not when he supposed himself to be 
doing so, but when he was professedly writing novels. 2 A 
Quentin Durward, a Kenilworth, a Heart of Midlothian con- 
tained just that intimate portraiture of bygone manners which 
the vacuous History of Scotland had left out. Boswell's Life 
of Johnson did not pretend to be a history of eighteenth-century 
England ; but far more was to be learned from it than from 
twenty histories falsely so called, which told nothing of how 
man had lived in England at that time, but only how he had 
been taxed and kept quiet by the powers that ruled him. 3 
Court, senate, battlefield must recede into the background; 
temple, workshop, social hearth must advance into the fore- 
ground. More than once Carlyle takes the interesting position 
that the best picture of a nation's past would be got from an 
adequate account of its poetry. 4 For in the poet, if he be sin- 
cere, the spiritual temper of his age, its interests and convic- 
tions, its hopes and fears, must find a voice. He is the exponent 
of how the world in its deeper aspects appeared from the stand- 
point of that particular time. No doubt this is a principle which 
would not bear to be pressed into minute detail ; but I think 
we can see its element of truth if we place side by side the Popes 
and Goldsmiths of the eighteenth century, the Scotts and Camp- 
bells of the early nineteenth, and the Tennysons and Brownings 
of a generation ago. 

Again, Carlyle insists that the historian of the higher type 
must have a true selective eye. He must be no docile photo- 
grapher of all things great and small regarding which some 

1 Froude, Carlyle's Early Life, vol. ii, p. 89. 

* " Sir Walter Scott," Misc. iv, 80 */ seg. 

* " Boswell's Life of Johnson," Misc. iii, 8o, et seg. 

4 " Historic Survey of German Poetry," Misc. ii, 341 el seg. 
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trace or record has been preserved. Mere memoirs must pass 
through many a sifting before they are " reduced to history." * 
In Cromwell complaint is made about the thirty thousand 
pamphlets relating to the Civil War which lay unread in the 
British Museum. In them, says our author, " are things mem- 
orable, perhaps at the rate of one pennyweight to a ton ; " " but 
no one had gone through them with a genuine historical sense, 
so that we might have " the metal grains lying here accessible, 
and the dross heaps lying there avoidable." A needful partner 
for the faculty of memory is the no less precious faculty of 
oblivion.' And Carlyle does not mean by this simply that the 
trivial details of a period must be so relegated to the background 
that the central forces may obtain their perspective. He de- 
clares that there are whole tracts of man's past which may be 
said to have no history, for they had no significance ; the his- 
torian's imperative function is to suppress them. 4 We are stu- 
dents above all of the ideals and aspirations of mankind ; we 
want to know how these have tried to express themselves, in 
what degree and mode experience, as it encourages or baffles, 
has reshaped them down the course of time. And there are 
stretches in the past during which this movement was not furth- 
ered, " decadent ages in which no ideal either grows or blos- 
soms, "* times in which men cease to produce, but live like 
spiritual spendthrifts upon the accumulated capital of the 
earlier times of enthusiasm. The historian should point out to 
us which periods these have been, that we may pass quickly 
over them, and not confuse ourselves by including them in our 
view. 

In one very striking figure Carlyle sums up the whole burden 
of his contention upon this subject. History, he says, like 
every other field of labor has its artist and its artisan. 5 The 
latter is concerned only with some narrow area, like the simple 

1 " Diderot," Misc. iii. 

2 Cromwell's Letters, vol. i, p. 2. 

3,1 On History Again," Misc. iii, 173. 

4 Cf. Past and Present, p. 241; " Diderot," Misc. iii, 179; also Frederick, book 
i, p. 8. 
s " On History," Misc. ii, 90 et seq. 
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husbandman who tills his own plot, putting in his seed and 
reaping his harvest by the rules which experience has taught 
him, with never a thought for the wondrous relation in which 
his farm stands to the earth below and the firmament above. 
He " works mechanically in a department, without eye for the 
whole," and rightly so ; for he is a farmer, not a botanist, still 
less a philosopher or a poet. So the artisan in history confines 
himself to some special aspect of the past, connecting some 
event causally with some other event, showing how it was from 
this or that combination of circumstances that a certain occur- 
rence took place, perhaps even inferring some general property 
of human nature, and telling us with much show of wisdom — 
what we scarcely needed to be told — that as often as the same 
conditions recur the same effect will follow. But a different 
craftsmanship reveals itself as we take the synthetic rather than 
the analytic standpoint, the telescopic rather than the micro- 
scopic scrutiny, the Platonic rather than the Aristotelian view 
of human affairs. Rightly considered, no fragment of history 
can be understood without referring to all the rest ; the hum- 
blest department is informed with the idea of the whole, and 
only in the whole is the partial to be truly discerned. We de- 
mand from the historical artist not a mere laborious breaking 
up of bygone centuries into the isolated events, " movements " 
and what not, that occurred in them and of which they are con- 
ceived as a mechanical aggregate. He may do this with pre- 
ternatural accuracy, but the thing we want done is of a higher 
type. That step is at best transitional; to accept it as our 
final satisfaction is like taking the bones and tissues which an 
anatomist lays upon his table as the constituent elements of 
life. It is to seek the living among the dead. We must have 
the past reconstructed for us not merely piece by piece but as 
a unity. We must somehow be made to realize it as they might 
have done who moved within it, and had at the same time that 
discernment of it which belongs only to the view from a distance. 
Bearing this in mind, one can understand, I think, why Carlyle 
placed so high an estimate upon the Waverley Novels, and, if 
one were asked which historical work approximates most nearly 
to such an ideal, perhaps one would mention Carlyle's own 
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French Revolution. It is an ambitious program indeed that he 
has laid down for the artist, and most of our text-books, we must 
acknowledge, suggest rather the artisan. But our author was 
well aware of the difficulties, and we may now consider in detail 
what he judged those difficulties to be. 

II 

He notes in the first place the suspicious fact that all manner 
of theorists appeal to history with apparently equal confidence.' 
The skeptic quotes it to demolish what the theologian quotes it 
to confirm. The Benthamite makes it prove that the rule of 
conduct has always been utility. The sentimentalist sees in it 
reiterated evidence that man lives not by his utilities but by his 
romance, his ideals, his pathetic heroisms. Something must 
be amiss with a witness whose voice is so ambiguous as to give 
complete satisfaction to all sides. And the reason is in part 
this, that it is extremely difficult to make sure of getting before 
us the uncolored facts about a situation in the past which is 
being used as a parallel to the situation of the present. 

This is not so much because our historical sources are dis- 
honest, as just because they are human, and because no man 
can make a record even of the events which he has seen with- 
out importing something of himself into what he relates. He 
gives us, not the transaction, but " only some more or less 
plausible theory of the Transaction." * For example, he cannot 
begin ad ovo. He must select some point from which, in his 
judgment, the significant features of the affair took their rise, 
some conjuncture at which we must place ourselves in order to 
get an insight into the real sequence. But it may well be that 
the roots of the business lay far deeper than our authority had 
any conception, and that what he takes to be the best vantage 
ground from which to view it was rather the position from 

1 "On History," Misc. ii, 85. Cf. Froude, The Science of History: " In all or 
any of these views history will stand your friend. History, in its passive irony, will 
make no objection. Like Jarno in Goethe's novel, it will not condescend to argue 
with you, and will provide you with abundant illustrations of anything which you 
may wish to believe." Short Studies, vol. i, p. I. 

»" On History," Misc., ii, 88. 
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which he accidentally began to be interested when the process 
was already far advanced. We are told, it may be, of a new 
" epoch " which started with this or that occurrence, such as 
Caesar's crossing of the Rubicon, or the French Convocation 
of Notables, and we are thus led to view one development as 
terminating and another as opening with some assigned circum- 
stance. But the stream of time is unbroken, and a division of 
this sort, however convenient, must be more or less arbitrary, 
very enlightening if the man who made it really saw into the 
heart of things, very delusive if he saw only his fancies. More- 
over the variety of place at which different men ask us to 
acknowledge a watershed in human affairs is very suggestive 
that we should distrust them all. Carlyle here remarks with 
great aptness : " Our clock strikes when there is a change from 
hour to hour ; but no hammer in the Horologe of Time peals 
through the universe when there is a change from Era to Era." " 
This difficulty is further illustrated in the Life of Schiller. 
Speaking of historical method, our author points out that the 
personal convictions of the historian make him choose for 
special emphasis this or that feature in the age which he de- 
picts, and that no effort to be " impartial " can prevent the per- 
spective of the picture from being thus profoundly disturbed. 
The total impression becomes quite different as one writer makes 
central what another makes marginal, and vice versa. An 
ancient Greek or an ancient Roman, looking upon the interests 
of the state as the only thing that matters, will present the 
growth of a period very differently from a monkish chronicler 
of the Middle Age, whose standard of progress is in the number 
of abbeys founded, and whose test of morals is in liberality 
towards the clergy.* Both again will be in sharp contrast with 
the present-day historian, who attends less to either state or 
church than to the advancement of man in freedom, in know- 
ledge, in intellectual and moral stature. Nor can we success- 
fully allow for this by discounting what is called the " personal 
equation " of the writer upon whom we have to depend. For 
it is plain that where only a fragment of the total past can be 

1 " On History," Misc. , ii, 88. * Life of Schiller, p. ioi et stq. 
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recorded with any fulness, such diverse interests will make one 
sort of historian suppress altogether just what another, if he 
had been there, would have been careful to preserve ; and unless 
we could have in each period an historian of each type our 
knowledge will be far from well balanced. As a matter of fact 
the chronicler is, of course, himself a child of his age, and what 
we really get is history written under a succession of alternating 
prejudices. The extent to which we must allow for such bias 
is hard to determine even for the generations that are still near 
to us in time, and as we go farther back we are reduced to the 
wildest conjecture. Small wonder then if controversialists on 
social matters have no doubt that they can meet one another's 
historical analogies with analogies equally plausible. 

The case becomes still worse when we remember that not 
only may the most significant facts of the past be thus relegated 
to the background, but that there is even a cogent reason why 
they must be so. The events of which record has survived are, 
in the main, those that made most noise in the world at the 
time, such as were most violently discussed by the tongue or 
pen of onlookers and actors. 1 Thus the historical worker who 
wants to place a period faithfully upon the canvas gives thanks 
if he can find abundant contemporary speeches, reams of old 
pamphlets in which the chief arguers confuted one another, or 
personal letters exchanged between men that were much in the 
public eye. But the most important processes that are at work 
in any age rise to the surface only at intervals. It is the relatively 
trivial happenings which have to keep the memory of them- 
selves alive by ceaseless chatter. Who knows anything, for 
example, of the gradual steps by which civilization or language 
was created ? Speaking of Diderot, Carlyle remarks that while 
the Acts of the Christian Apostles, on which the world has rested 
for eighteen hundred years, can be read in one little hour, the 
Acts of the French Philosophes, whose importance is almost 
spent, lie recorded in whole acres of typography, and would 
furnish reading for a lifetime.' Moreover, if we reflect for a 

1 "On History Again," Misc. iii, 171 et seq. Cf. "Characteristics." 
' " Diderot," Misc. iii, 177. 
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moment on the events or persons that have lived in history, we 
can see how often it has been some whimsical accident rather 
than an enduring weight which has enabled them to keep their 
place, as Milo of Crotona is remembered by the anecdote about 
the bullock, and Erostratus of Ephesus by his having set the 
temple of Artemis on fire on the birthday of Alexander the 
Great. 1 

Carlyle goes on to point out that though the conditions of 
knowing the past were fully met, an intrinsic impossibility 
would still prevent us from setting it forth in an adequate pic- 
ture. Let us suppose, what we know is far from being the case, 
that the eye-witnesses are unanimous and faithful in their re- 
ports. Let us also suppose that they have observed and 
recorded what were really the more important features. Can 
we so weave these together as to reconstitute a vanished scene? 
We are prevented from doing so by the fact that action is solid 
while narrative is linear* Just as the thing which science calls 
" a chain of causes " is not properly a chain, but a superficies, 
extending in breadth as well as in length, so the acts which 
history must set forth in succession, as if they were independent 
of one another — as if they were units to be added up into a 
mechanical aggregate — are really often simultaneous, mutually 
interpenetrating, each one affecting and affected by all the rest. 
To reproduce this intimacy of connexion is not merely an ex- 
ploit which has so far baffled us ; it is one which must baffle us 
forever. The difficulty is not one of technique, it belongs to 
the very nature of the historian's enterprise. And so far as he 
fails to overcome it, what he can give us must remain a mere 
artificial approximation, often far removed from the living reality 
with which he would deal. 

Finally, Carlyle points out that before history can be philo- 
sophized you must have in your mind some general principles 
which are by no means matter of universal agreement. And 
however else you may come to agree about these you cannot 
do so as a fruit of the historical research itself. Do you wish 

1 Sartor, pp. 38-9. 

* " On History," Misc. ii, 89. Cf. " Voltaire," Misc. i, 399. 
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to know, for example, whether the past has established any law 
of human progress? You must first be sure what you mean to 
look upon as progress and what as merely restless change. Do 
you ask whether there is evidence of a divine control over human 
affairs? You must decide whether the control you will call 
divine is such as will conform to this or to that religious aspira- 
tion. Hence Carlyle insists that if we are to have philosophy 
teaching by experience, not only must the experience be col- 
lected, but the philosophy must be in readiness to receive it. 1 

Ill 

Amid such formidable obstacles one wonders that Carlyle 
himself essayed history at all. Each of the endowments 
which he has demanded is in itself rare, and their coincidence 
in one person must surely be unknown. Sometimes he feels 
this so strongly as to drop into the pessimism of Faust, and 
would endorse the famous passage : 

Mein Freund, die Zeiten der Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sieben Siegeln ; 
Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grand der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 

But again he persuades himself that history has at least a nega- 
tive value. Like statistics, it is of use " not to get knowledge, 
but to save yourself from having ignorance foisted upon you." * 
Elsewhere however he is far more sanguine, and his own his- 
torical work involves the confident faith that history is heavily 
charged with general and decipherable truths. Of these I shall 
have space to look at only two. 

(a) Carlyle finds it clearly indicated by the record of the 
past that the thing upon which social progress depends most 
of all is the periodic appearance of eminent personalities. He 
agrees with the common maxim that a great event must have 
originated in a great cause. So far he is whole-heartedly 

1 "On History," Misc., ii, 85. 

2 " Chartism," Misc. iv, 126. 
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Thucydidean, not Herodotean, in his explanations. Where a 
profound movement appears to have started trivially or accid- 
entally — like the downfall of the Athenian Empire from the 
Corcyraean quarrel, or the Thirty Years' War from the " three 
human Projectiles " coming out of a window in Prague — the 
appearance, he says, is delusive. 1 It gives us only the occasion 
which precipitated, not the cause which produced. But he 
goes on to say that by far the greatest of all great causes is 
the emergence of great men. The age did not make them ; 
they made the age. Social change always finds its real dynamic 
in a hero, not, as has been so commonly alleged, in a slow 
accumulation of tendencies penetrating the mass. 2 A Mo- 
hammed, a Knox, a Goethe cannot be analyzed into the result- 
ant of current impulses which in each of them were gathered 
somehow to a center. This has startling consequences. If it 
be true, then the historians are wrong in their accepted postu- 
late that world changes are never really abrupt, that just in 
proportion to the extent and depth of a movement it must have 
begun far back and over an area which is out of sight. But 
Carlyle was very sure of his own doctrine, and two out of his 
three great works were conceived on a plan which might illus- 
trate it. All history, he tells us over and over again, should 
be biographical. Economic forces, mass prejudice, and the 
like are mere detail ; they are marginal, not focal ; what really 
matters is the compelling personality ; and where no such per- 
sonalities are, as he would say, " granted to us by the kind 
Heavens," there you have a sterile district in human affairs. 
Thus Cromwell made the English Revolution, and Frederick of 
Prussia was the key to the middle eighteenth century. The voice 
that rolled over primeval chaos, " Let there be light," was hardly 
more decisive, hardly less an outcome of the latent energies in the 
chaos itself, than the summons that issued from these human 
oracles. This view, of course, has its obvious consequence in 

1 C/., e.g., Historical Sketches, p. 159 et seq. Contrast the view of that sagaci- 
ous social philosopher, Lord Monmouth, in Coningsby (viii, 3 ) ; " D — n the Reform 
Bill ! If the Duke had not quarrelled with Lord Grey on a Coal Committee, we 
should never have had the Reform Bill." 

2 Cf. Heroes, passim. 
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Carlyle's contempt of democracy, in his insistence that by some 
means or other the multitude must place itself under command. 
As Mr. R. H. Hutton remarks, he incessantly bade us submit our- 
selves to despotic lord-protectors whom he could not tell us 
how to find." His point comes out with special clearness when 
he lays down as the problem of problems for the future just 
this : " What steps must be taken by a people which believes 
in the French Revolution, and at the same time believes in 
Frederick the Great? " * Carlyle's view of Frederick is perhaps 
not ours, but we see what he had in mind. Sham kingship led 
to disaster under the Bourbons and many others; but only 
under true kingship can we prosper ; hence our question is 
not how we shall get rid of kings, but how we shall choose them 
with wisdom and then follow them with submission. Democracy 
is negative, anarchical; the significance of 1848 was the 
" tumbling of impostures into the street." The true king, if we 
can only secure him, rules by right divine. 

(b) Again, our author lays it down as an induction of history 
that the periods of progress have all been periods of enthusiastic 
belief. Church history is, he tells us, the most important re- 
search of all — a remark which makes the layman catch his 
breath, and may make the ecclesiastic rekindle his pride. But 
Carlyle hastens to say that by church history he does not mean 
the history of ecclesiasticism. He means by a church that 
which will be in things spiritual what true kingship is in things 
temporal, and the actual priestly guidance he condemns as not 
less defective than the royal. If the thing we want to know is 
the growth of man's aspirations, we can see these indirectly in 
the embodiment that they have found for themselves; this is 
secular history. But if we could write genuine church history we 
should reach the same thing at first hand, pure, complete ; we 
should know the things which men did truly believe, and in 
knowing them should have the key to all they did. 

What then if there were ages when men believed nothing, 
ages in which a polite suspense of judgment was erected into a 

1 Cf. Hutton's paper on Carlyle, in his Essays. 

2 Frederick, book i, p. 5. 
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rule, in which it was forgotten that the healthy state of the soul 
is to have faith in something, not to debate and argue about 
everything? The skepticism to which he refers is not merely 
or chiefly of the theological sort ; it is also moral, what Nietzsche 
called a " disbelief in all value." There have been such times, 
and Carlyle insists that these have been times of no achieve- 
ment, times of paralysis, when the wheel of mankind's life was 
kept going round, but by no means forward. He calls the 
eighteenth century one of these epochs, when the tree Igdrasil, 
under which he likes to figure the developing human spirit, has 
ceased to grow. They are the ages of persiflage, of criticism, 
of refined detachment, to which enthusiasm is matter for con- 
temptuous raising of the eyebrows, and the one motto is nil ad- 
mirari. Voltaire is made the type of such a mood, ingeniously 
destructive of what others have thought or done, but himself 
without a spring of upward movement. 

And if it be said that times like the eighteenth century have 
not been without their spiritual product, Carlyle will both agree, 
and explain the statement in accordance with his own position. 
No time is wholly without its prophet. The eighteenth century 
had both Johnson and Burns. But how were they treated? 
Each was as a light shining in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not. The men whom that generation welcomed 
and applauded were the coffee-house wits, the elegant triflers, 
the laborious devotees of fashion, men— to use that terrible 
phrase which our author has applied to de Breze, — " true to Eti- 
quette, which is their Faith here below." ' Their concern with 
the eternal verities is to jest upon that which others believe. 
And in so far as such an age is not wholly lost, not wholly 
without significance to history, this is in virtue of some poor 
remains of a belief, which has persisted in spite of all killing. 
It is because it cannot quite break away from the heritage of 
more robust times. In a picture whose vividness could scarcely 
be surpassed Carlyle shows us a group of apes that cannot strike 
fire for themselves, but crowd around the dying embers of a 
fire once lighted by men, and chatter to one another, "How 

1 French Revolution, vol, i, p. 165. 
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warm it once was !" He takes it as the distinctive thing in all 
world-moving heroes that they had a creed for which they 
would live and die. The dynamic that Mohammed, Knox, Crom- 
well were able to bring to bear was measured by the strength 
of their own conviction, and by the absence of conviction in 
those on whom they worked. 

IV 

All these doctrines of Carlyle must be judged in full view of 
the time at which they appeared, and of the existing historical 
work upon which they were either a direct or an indirect criti- 
cism. The absorption in purely political changes had been such 
as to justify the famous attack upon Scott. What Carlyle has 
said about reconstructing the life of the common people is trite 
to us, but it was by no means so to the heirs of the eighteenth- 
century tradition ; it surprises those who know the work of a 
Lecky or a Gardiner, but it is quite in place if we are thinking 
of a Smollett or a Hume. We must note that the first paper 
On History appeared just before the great Reform Bill, when 
the masses had scarcely begun to be recognized in the field of 
legislation. Its lesson was the same that Carlyle taught nine 
years later in Chartism, when he cried aloud to politicians that 
in their manifold concern with the West India question, the 
game laws, and the queen's bedchamber question, they might 
spare a few days for the condition-of-England question. Per- 
haps we best see the need for this when we remember Glad- 
stone's letter to Gaskell, written in 1832. It defines the points 
of a young member's platform on the eve of entering Parliament. 
" To modern eyes," says Lord Morley, " a curious list it is. The 
first place is given to his views on the relative merits of Pedro, 
Miguel, Donna Maria in respect of the throne of Portugal. The 
second goes to Poland. The third to the affairs of Lombardy. 
Free trade comes last." * When such was the attitude of states- 
men what could be expected from historians ? Here as elsewhere 
Carlyle's voice was prophetic. 

Again, the insight with which he has set forth the historian's 

1 Morley, life of Gladstone, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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difficulties is all the more remarkable when one recalls how little 
history in the larger sense had been attempted by English writers. 
We have here a subtle exposure of the pitfalls in " the historical 
method," and those who rely upon this to solve all political prob- 
lems would do well to take warning. One has still to reiterate 
again and again that events may be accurately traced to their 
causes without our becoming anything the wiser as to which 
causes we should seek to reinforce, that it is a far cry from 
knowledge of the social processes which are actual to judg- 
ment of the social purposes which are ideal, that no prediction 
— even if it were as sure as it is commonly rash — about mani- 
fest destiny and the inevitable march of events can by itself tell 
us whether the destiny and the march should be accelerated or 
retarded. In a word, the historians as such have nothing to do 
with valuation ; and they have now come to see this through 
the limitless variety of opinion which the attempt to value on 
the basis of mere fact, " sociological law " and the like, has 
actually produced. Professor Henry Sidgwick in his admirable 
paper on the historical method has proclaimed that to apply 
history to social advance demands a preliminary equipment in 
ethics. 1 Carlyle put this in a nutshell when he reminded us that 
in " philosophy teaching by experience " we imply not only 
that the experience is collected but that the philosophy has been 
separately conceived. 

Moreover, one at least of his inductions was reactive in a 
salutary fashion against very foolish theories which passed cur- 
rent at the time. The methods of natural science were begin- 
ning to run riot in social study. It was the hour of a Novum 
Organum, applied with heroic confidence, and undaunted by 
absurd conclusions. We have seen a similar thing in that air 
of finality with which the Darwinian neophyte will settle all 
problems, not only biological but ethical and political, by re- 
ference to the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest. 
The prevailing habit was to speak of inexorable " social law," 
into which the human individual was caught up as by a machine 

1 Philosophy, Its Scope and Relations, p. 157 it seq. Cf. his discussion on the 
Method of Political Science, in Elements of Politics. 
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or a Juggernaut car. Laissez faire was plainly the only sensible 
motto if it was thus impossible to help oneself, and we know 
the horrors to which laissez faire supplied a justification. 

When Carlyle spoke of the past as a field in which heroes 
had worked their determining will, he had in mind such a 
dogma as Taine's that society moves as a whole in obedience to 
forces that are as unmodifiable by our choice as Newton's laws. 
And when he declared that world history is a gradual vindica- 
ting of right, he would assert the reality of progress against 
those who could see only a series of blind changes. On both 
grounds his protest was sagacious and seasonable. His error 
was at least less gross than the error which he combated. 

One often gets light upon the criticism to which theories 
have been exposed by looking at them, not in the exposition of 
their advocates, but in the merry burlesque of contemporary 
humorists. The Clouds of Aristophanes can tell us a great deal 
about the Socratic circle. Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews are 
a quite invaluable source for the historian of eighteenth-century 
deism. And he who would understand Carlyle's resistance to 
" social laws " should not neglect Dickens or George Eliot. 
The period seems to have gone almost insane about the extent 
to which the human unit is held as in a vise by constraining 
forces. Political economy was the sphere in which this mid- 
Victorian idea first elaborated itself, and we may make its ac- 
quaintance not only in Malthus and Ricardo but in Felix Holt 
and Hard Times. Let us not forget that as late as 1861 John 
Stuart Mill had to begin his Representative Government by 
proving that the form of polity is in some degree a matter of 
choice. Everyone was repeating that " governments are not 
made ; they grow." And the suggestion was that the citizens 
are as purely spectators of this as of the gradual elongation of 
their legs. 

This night of social fatalism seems to have passed. We 
recognize that even if there are such fixed co-existences and 
sequences in society we can act upon them. We can no more 
plead the barrier of external compulsion to apologize for the 
status quo than we can pretend that the rigidity of the cosmic 
system forbids us to build a bridge or transmit a message by 
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electric wire. And we see that no one can predict just how 
far the original man can go in thus effecting novelties. If the 
landscape can be transformed in accordance with purposes 
which we think valuable, so can the social structure. Nay, we 
can do more in the human province, for our most important 
data there are the sentiments which men cherish, and these are 
plastic in a greater degree than inanimate forces. Carlyle's 
doctrine of the hero, and of the limitless progress which the 
man of original genius may bring about, was an excellent cor- 
rective to that fanaticism which culminated in Buckle, and 
which gravely told us that by scientific necessity a certain num- 
ber of letters must be posted each year without a stamp, a 
certain number of births and deaths must occur, a certain 
number of suicides and murders must be committed. 

But there are other grounds on which we must arraign the 
doctrine of heroes. It is a conspicuous case to remind us how 
much easier it is to define than to avoid an historian's difficulties. 
Carlyle was himself the best illustration of the need for those 
warnings which he has laid down. For both his Cromwell and 
his Frederick were planned to exemplify a personal dogma. 
He had made up his mind about the supreme importance of 
great men, and he depicts two momentous periods as circling 
round the personality of two chiefs. Would he have found 
this in the events, if he had not brought it with him to their 
interpretation ? 

The interaction between an age and its leaders is always recip- 
rocal, and as a rule it is meaningless to ask which side counted 
more. Such a problem is like that other with which ingenious 
and imaginative persons have again and again entertained them- 
selves, and whose confident solution has been embodied in such 
books as The Nine Decisive Battles of the World. Suppose, 
we are asked, that such and such an engagement had issued 
otherwise than as it did, how far would the course of subsequent 
history have been different? If Xerxes had conquered at Sal- 
amis, if the republican chiefs had won at Philippi, if Charles 
Martel had been defeated at Tours, what would have happened 
to Greek culture, to Roman civilization, to Christianity? If 
there had been no Mohammed, would the Arabs have evolved 
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Islam? If there had been no Mirabeau, would the French 
Revolution have been suppressed at the start? The only intel- 
ligent answer is that given by a devout critic as to the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, " God knoweth." For the 
embarrassing point about these riddles is that they ask us to 
take out of the web of events some particular strand, leaving 
the rest exactly as it was. And this is what we can never do. 
No doubt we might disturb less by eliminating a person than 
by supposing the reversal of an event. If Mohammed or 
Mirabeau had died in infancy the Arabs and the French would 
perhaps have been just as they were at the date when these 
leaders actually came to manhood. But the extent to which 
they needed a chief to arouse them, or again the question 
whether in default of the heroes who appeared, some other 
heroes might not have been forthcoming, is a matter upon 
which it is supremely idle to speculate. Probably the best 
comment upon this doctrine of Carlyle is his own disregard of 
it when he wrote The French Revolution. There is no effort 
to write that story biographically ; though if he had chosen to 
place, say Danton, as he afterwards placed Cromwell and Fred- 
erick, there is no saying how deceptive a picture might have 
come from that unrivaled hand. But he has given us no central 
figure, and for many a figure which others thought central he 
has the same contempt that Mommsen had for the supposed 
leadership of Cicero in the last century of the Roman republic. 
Perhaps it is he who has opened our eyes on this very matter, 
so that his own doctrine could make no headway against the 
overwhelming success of his contradictory practice. Schiller 
did the same thing for the religious commotions of the seven- 
teenth century. I know not where one would look for so 
convincing an exposition of the complex forces which must 
there be taken into account as in the first pages of The Thirty 
Years' War. If Carlyle had ever fulfilled his project of a 
history of the Scottish Reformation we know how differently 
he would have treated that, how in all probability he would 
have placed Knox in the center, and made the whole a sort of 
section in Knox's biography. It is significant that in The Life 
of Schiller no attention is drawn to this side of that author's 
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historical genius. But the work which remains Carlyle's real 
masterpiece is just that in which there is least of the transfigured 
hero and most of the genuine character, in which there are 
fewest supermen, most living men. 

Finally, we must rank among Carlyle's more dubious specu- 
lations his belief that human experience contains long tracts 
which are not worth recording. In some passages he seems to 
teach that the interval between hero and hero had better be 
suppressed. But the most competent research has led us to 
doubt whether there is any period which can with advantage be 
treated in so cavalier a way. Perhaps in nothing should we have 
to fear the arbitrariness of an expert historical guide so much 
as in the selection with which on this plan it would be necessary 
to entrust him. For example, it is said that Charles II always 
counted the beginning of his own reign from the death of his 
father, and we may be sure that many a courtly historian at St. 
James's would have sanctioned the destruction of the Puritan 
documents on the ground that during the Commonwealth no 
ideal had either grown or blossomed. One may doubt whether 
Baillie's Letters would have been quite safe even in the hands 
of Dr. Johnson. John Henry Newman in his Anglican days 
constructed his Catena Patrum so as to close with Waterland 
or Brett, and re-open with the issue of Tracts for the Times. 
No doubt after his Roman development he would have re- 
edited on a different but an equally subjective principle. It was 
long the practice of English historians of philosophy to pass 
almost at a leap from Neo-Platonism to the Renaissance, assur- 
ing us that in the intervening millenium the oracle of thought 
was mute and the ages were dark. But this sort of treatment 
has been more and more discredited. It is just in proportion 
as a period becomes known that we see less reason to look upon 
it as sterile. When Bacon thought himself buccinator novi tem- 
poris he forgot the many men in the generations before him 
without whose work the Novum Organum might never have 
been. Within the last thirty years scholar after scholar has 
revealed to us many an intellectual and social development which 
those same dark ages conspicuously furthered. So if we think 
of the modern time as one of increasing illumination, what we 
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have in mind is not Kipling's dawn that " conies up like 
thunder ; " it is Mrs. Alexander's idea — 

Silently as the daylight 

Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on Ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun. 

We cannot neglect those dull twilights, and it is surely Carlyle 
himself who has warned us to remember the vast, unconscious, 
inarticulate movements, of which some loud-tongued apostle 
afterwards gathers the credit, but of which he was no originator, 
rather one of the least important symptoms. While we agree 
that progress has in some periods been immensely more rapid 
than in others, we can scarcely over-estimate the need to ap- 
proach every period with reverent diligence, not knowing what 
we may there find, but radiantly expectant that we shall not 
find mere emptiness, waiting to see what new link in the great 
sequence it may enable us to insert, what unconsidered but 
very real phase in human growth it may teach us for the first 
time to identify. If there is one lesson which modern research 
has taught more forcibly than others, it is that we should not 
despise the day of small things, or call any part of man's auto- 
biography common and unclean. 

Herbert L. Stewart. 
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